WEEK 


SPARE THE NO. 2—Judging from the 
feature article appearing in the January 
isue of “Fortune” magazine, out this week, 
canners may have been a bit hasty in 
scrapping the No. 2 size can in favor 
of the No. 303. The article entitled “Sixty- 
Six Million More Americans” points out 
that teenagers eat a whale of a lot more 
food than do babies. It goes on further 
to say that the size of the American 
family is getting larger: “. . . Though 
their requirements are special, and occa- 
sionally expensive, babies are not spectac- 
ular food consumers. A child of one needs 
less than 1,000 calories a day, a child of 
six less than 2,000. Since an extraordinary 
proportion of our population has been in 
the six-and-under group in recent years 
—it is now around 17 percent—total U. S. 
calorie requirements have not kept pace 
with the rise in population. But the post- 
war babies will soon be growing into 
ravenous teen-agers. A seventeen-year- 
old boy ordinarily consumes more calories 
than a grown man; the figures are rough- 
ly 3,800 to 3,000 (for a moderately active 
man). From now until the 1960’s, it seems 
probable, calorie consumption will rise 
about 3 percent faster than the population 
totals. Applying the 3 percent to a nation- 
al food bill of $60 billion, it would seem 
that the food industry has some $2 billion 
worth of extra business implied in the 
changing size and age composition of the 
nation. The extent to which that potential 
can be realized depends, of course, on a 
great many things no one knows just yet 
whether the teen-agers will be getting 
their calories from steaks or from bread 
and jam (or from canned fruits and vege- 
tables). But the potential is there.” 


Concerning the growing size of the 
American family, the author of the “For- 
tune” article has this to say: “... 
Specifically, Americans have not only been 
having more children, they have been 
having more second, third, and fourth 
children. Gallup polls, taken in 1941 and 
1945, indicated then that the Americans’ 
conception of the ‘ideal’ family size was 
changing. The 1941 poll showed 40 per- 
cent of the women twenty-one to thirty- 
four wanting only two children. By 1945 
this had been reduced to 25 percent. The 
big gainer was the group favoring four 
children it moved from 21 to 31 percent of 
the total.” 


Canners who dont believe in polls might 
be interested to know that the President 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders, according to the article, recently 
estimated that three-quarters of all the 
homes built in 1954 would have three or 
more bedrooms. In 1947-48 the proportion 
was one-third. 
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ROBINSON-PATMAN —A joint statement outlining their position on 

anti-trust policy with particular emphasis on the 
Robinson-Patman Act with covering letter was submitted December 16 to the 
Attorney General by the executives of eight national associations. A copy of 
the 12 pages document was also sent to each member of the special committee 
now studying the anti-trust laws. All of the signing organizations are inde- 
pendent distributors, or at least directly connected with the distribution of mer- 
chandise, with the corporate and voluntary chains and manufacturers 
conspicuous by their absence. Thus the lines of battle on this most important 
issue are clearly drawn, with the large buyer on the one side, the smaller 
independent buyer on the other side, and the manufacturer “sitting” most 
uncomfortably and silently in the middle. Silent, because like the little boy 
raiding the cooky jar, he feels that somehow or other, if he is quiet enough, 
he’ll get away with the cookies undetected. Uncomfortable because he knows 
full well that his very silence will give him away, and that his sins will 
eventually catch up with him. 


Purely and simply the choice of the manufacturer, large and small, is 
whether he prefers the glitter of volume orders from a handful of customers, 
or smaller orders from hundreds of customers. The bait is tempting, but with- 
out any other consideration, when he considers the natural tendency of a buyer 
to “shop,” he might reasonably be expected to decide that it’s far better to 
have a hundred customers than ten. Quoting from the letter of transmittal to 
the Attorney General: 


“Desperate efforts have been made during the past several years to enact legis- 
lation that would legalize discriminations if they are made in good faith to 
meet competition even though such discriminations destroyed the competitive 
position of the multitude of competitors who were not recipients of the 
discriminations.” 


And from the statement of policy: 

“No one of the independents, large or small,—no tire dealer, no grocer, no 
druggist, no gasoline dealer, or other such businessman can hope to succeed in 
this contest with a competitor which continuously gets the goods it sells at a 
substantially lower price not economically justifiable. What chance, what 
opportunity has he successfully to compete with a competitor which continually 
and unfairly buys the same goods as he, but 5%, 10%, 20%, ete., cheaper? 
What chance has a man of equal physical ability to win a 100 yard race against 
a man who always has a 15 yard handicap at the start? Or, to win a prize fight 
with an opponent who has horseshoes concealed in his gloves? 


Canners, of course, are not the only manufacturers in this position. The 
petition was signed by Marie Kiefer of NARGUS, Harold Smith of USWGA, 
Watson Rogers of NFBA, and also by representatives of the National Candy 
Wholesalers, the National Congress of Petroleum Retailers, the United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association, the National Associations of Retail Druggists, 
and of Independent Tire Dealers. It may be that these crusaders may be able 
to bring enough pressure to bear in the coming session of Congress to lift 
the manufacturer off the horns of this embarrassing dilemma. But the chances 
are they will have to face up to it sooner or later, and preferably sooner. 


Canners will have that opportunity barely two weeks from now at the 
NCA Board Meeting, when delegates from the various canning areas of the 
country get together to shape Association policy. It may be, and very probably 
is a bit far fetched, but area canners could, if they were of such a mind, talk 
over this important question at home and send instructed delegates to the 
meeting in Atlantic City. Drastic action, possibly, but entirely in order on this, 
the most important question canners will probably face in 1954, 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


Factory Inspection And Sanitation 


The new factory inspection bill (H.R. 5740) conveys some 
measure of relief to the food industry in that factory inspections 
are to be conducted under a prescribed rule of procedure by the 
regulatory officials designated to perform such functions. The 
bill makes it possible for an inspector to discuss matters dealing 
with sanitation, raw materials, preparation procedures and 
factory operations as well as other manufacturing and storage 
conditions that may be considered pertinent to its provisions. 


The fact that a written report of the inspector’s findings (only 
in the event of a violation) is presented to the processor will be 
of material value in instituting corrective measures and thus 
aid in preventing future difficulty. The inspector, too, is required 
to render an opinion as to whether or not merchandise packed 
during the period of his inspection is in violation of the provi- 
sions of the bill and to warn the owner against shipping 
merchandise deemed in violation in interstate commerce. This is 
indeed an excellent means of avoiding losses that may be 
incurred by libel action instituted against such violative mer- 
chandise. The inherent value of such free expert advice dissemi- 
nated by inspecting officials will undoubtedly be reflected in the 
improved quality of processed foods in general. 


A study of the construction of the new bill finds that two well- 
known clauses of section 402(2) (3) and (a)(4) of the present 
Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act have been re-introduced and are 
presented as section 704(b)(1) and (b)(2) respectively. It is 
noted that clause (b)(1) deals with any food that consists in 
whole or in part of any filthy, putrid, or decomposed substance 
whereas clause (b)(2) deals with insanitary practices. 


INSANITARY CONDITIONS NOT TO BE RATED 


The author’s interest is directed toward (b)(2) which regu- 
lates sanitation and sanitary practices and those conditions that 
may cause a food to be classified as “unfit for food”. This results 
from a recent review of a substantial number of reports issued 
to processors by inspecting officials which cited insanitary con- 
ditions and operations in the packing of various products. 


These reports, issued as a warning, have caused much concern 
due to the uncertainty of the action that would be taken by the 
Food and Drug Administration. Under no circumstances, however, 


should the power or force of section 704(b)(2) be discounted. 
In order to ascertain the thinking of the courts in matters 
pertaining to violation of section 704(b)(2) a review was made 
of the cases reported in the “Notices of Judgments under the 
Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetics Act”, which are published by 
the U. S. Department of Education and Welfare. These free 
publications record the cases instituted by U. S. attorneys in 
Federal District Courts based on evidence submitted by the 
Food & Drug Administration. 


It became apparent after perusing many of the cases that the 
courts had no patience with those violating sanitary principles. 
This pattern of thinking can readily be seen from the following 
quotation of a portion of a court opinion. 


“It must be understood that in all of these cases that 
come under the Pure Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act, it isn’t 
enough for the operator to do all he can do. If he hasn’t got 
the plant in satisfactory condition, he must close”. 


In this case the Court granted the Government a temporary 
injunction, thereby restraining the processor from further 
violation of the provisions of the “Act”. Such restraining order 
of the Court against a processor literally means that he is out 
of business because he is dependent upon inter-state shipments 
to move his merchandise. A single violation therefore means 
that he can be brought into Court on a charge of “contempt of 
court”. 


PLAN SANITATION PROGRAM NOW 


These facts are of sufficient urgency to warrant the immediate 
formulation of a sanitation program for every plant. Where such 
a program has already been instituted it shoud be reviewed to 
make sure of its effectiveness. The authority for the proper 
functioning of such work should be in the hands of trained 
personnel and so directed that conditions will not arise that may 
cause violations. Technological assistance may be obtained from 
The National Canner’s Association, the research departments of 
the Can Companies, and others interested in the welfare of 
processed foods. 


The time for planning is now! 
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Panel speakers on “Canner-Broker Relations”. Seated: A. N. 
eyer, chairman of marketing committee, and John W. Mock, 
Harvey H. Fink, Harvey H. 
Fink & Co., Milwaukee; Ray D. Krier, Krier Preserving Co., 
‘Belgium; H. J. McCarty, Brownsville Canning Co., Brownsville, 
and Otto R. Kuehn, Otto L. Kuehn Co., Milwaukee. 


oderator. Standing from left: 


Panel speakers on the “canner-distributor relations” session at 
the one-day sales conference of the Wisconsin Canners Assoica- 
tion. From left to right: J. B. Weix, Oconomowoc Canning Co.; 
A. E. Freeman, Consolidated Grocers Corp.; John W. 
moderator; J. D. Sullivan, The Kroger Co., and O. V. Otteson, 
Friday Canning Corp. 


Mock, 


Wisconsin Canners Sales Conference 


More than 100 sales executives from 
Visconsin canning companies spent 
hursday, December 17, trading sales 
deas with their customers and broker- 
alesmen, and listened attentively to the 
uggestions of two highly regarded, well 
nformed canned foods sales experts, 
arold H. Jaeger of Geyer Advertising 
nd Marketing Director of the Can Man- 
tufacturers Institute, and Rose Marie 

<iefer, Secretary-Manager of the Nation- 
1 Association of Retail Grocers. The 
etter part of the morning program was 
aken up with a panel discussion on can- 
er. hroker relations, while the afternoon 

rogram featured a panel discussion on 
‘canner-distributor relations. Speakers on 

hese panels are shown in the accompany- 
ng photographs, and there was discus- 
ion from the floor. 


MORE ADVERTISING 
AND PROMOTION 


Mr. Jaeger told the group that house- 
fives are buying nearly 80 percent of 
Bheir croceries in self-service super- 
narke's that account for less than half 
Bhe food stores and he emphasized that 


fanners must find a substitute for the 
Fetail clerk. “With consumers buying 
Mo'e of their food at self-service stores, 
nd personal retail selling passing out of 
he pieture™, Mr. Jaeger said, “the can- 


ers must turn to more advertising and 
romotion to get women to pick up their 
rands when shopping.” 
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Pointing out that the super-markets 
are revolutionizing the retailing business, 
he said that non-food products are gain- 
ing a bigger share of the display space, 
promotion support and consumer dollars 
in these stores, 


“The heavily advertised and aggresive- 
ly promoted non-food brands are getting 
the big play in space and display,” Mr. 
Jaeger said. “If canned foods are to re- 
gain lost ground in the stores, they must 
be supported by more dynamic promo- 
tions and canner-retailer cooperative 
activity.” 


He called on Wisconsin canners to join 
in more of the national group commodity 
promotions, sponsored by the canning 
industry. 


“As food super-markets draw more 
consumer trade, such non-food lines as 
cigarettes, housewares, drugs, and dry 
goods are being given a greater push in 
these stores because of their higher 
profits and rapid turnover,” Jaeger said. 
“Canners must rise to this new competi- 
tion and get more store-level space and 
promotion behind canned foods.” 


Decline of retail personal selling in all 
lines has placed an added selling burden 
on advertising, he said, and more money 
is to be spent on advertising than ever 
before. 


“More than $7 billion will go into 
advertising this year,” he said, “and it is 


4 “More Advertising & Promotion” — Jaeger; Ten Retailer Sugges- 
tions, Recommendations and Hopes—Kiefer. 


estimated that $8 billion will be spent in 
advertising in 1954.” 


RETAILERS SUGGEST 

Basing her estimates on the fact that 
more than 4 million babies are born each 
year, and that previous years’ crops of 
babies are growing up to consume 1600 
pounds of food a year per adult, Mrs. 
Kiefcr told this sales minded group that 
Americans will eat 5 billion more pounds 
of food in 1954 than in the past year. 
Calling canned foods the “backbone” of 
the nearly half million retail food stores 
in the United States, Mrs. Kiefer listed a 
ten point program for canners to follow 
in promoting more sales. The program, 
she said, was suggested by a sampling of 
the approximately 72,000 retailer mem- 
bers of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, who operate 112,000 food stores 
in the United States, Canada and Hawaii. 


1. Encourage producers to continue to 
improve quality and to make it consistent. 


2. Improve labels, their color, design 
and description; include recipes. 


3. Pack cans one way in cartons, and 
pack better for grocer handling. 


4. Don’t put code marks on top of 
cans where grocer marks his price. 


5. Use stronger cartons to prevent 
damage or denting. 
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6. Provide definite “swell allowance” 
to grocers. 

7. Further standardization of can 
sizes. 


8. Make market studies before intro- 
ducing a new product, and eliminate 
slow-moving items. 


9. Give independent grocers the same 
cooperation as given to national and 
regional chain stores. 


“Retailers ask that we remind you very 
pointedly that they are your salesmen, 
and as such they should have the same 
consideration you give to the men you 
put out ‘on the road’. Frankly, they are 
not anxious to render any cooperation in 
the sale of your product or in its promo- 
tion unless they feel sure they have both 
complete cooperation from you and fair 
prices. In other words, the independent 
retailers expect the same _ treatment 
which you give the very large buyers, 
whether they be corporate chains, region- 
al chains, or however they classify. The 
retailers in the independent field—large 
and small alike—are not looking for any 
special favors, but they do expect an 
‘even break’ and if you want them to 
continue buying and selling your mer- 
chandise, you will see to it that they own 
their marchandise on the same basis as 
the chains. that they are advised of your 
nromotions well in advance so there can 
he cooperation, and that they are not dis- 
criminated against in any way. Believe 
me, this policy will help you!” 


10. Have salesmen and _ distributors 
work more with retailers. 


“We all know that consumers buy a 
ereat deal of food store commodities on 
impulse”. Mrs. Kiefer said, “and when 
they see items on display with good, 
attractive and inviting labels, it isn’t too 
difficult to sell housewives just about 
anything to keep their families healthy 
and happy.” 


R. R. Hipke, President of the Wisconsin 


Canners Association, presided at the 
luncheon meeting. 


EUROPEAN CITRUS 
CONSUMPTION TO BE AT ALL- 
TIME HIGH IN 1954 


Western Europe in 1954 will consume 
the largest quantity of oranges in his- 
tory, according to J. Henry Burke, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture marketing 
specialist, who has just returned from a 
4-month first-hand study of the citrus 
marketing situation in 9 European citrus 
importing countries, and in Spain and 
Italy. United States citrus and citrus 
products exports, valued at about $50 
million in 1952-54, probably will increase 
in 1954 as a result of this growing de- 
mand. 


He states it is probable the 9 import- 
ing countries he visited will import next 
year about 66 million boxes of oranges, 
or about double their 1938 imports. A 
record orange crop in the Mediterranean 
area is enabling production there to keep 
pace with Europe’s growing orange con- 
sumption; only the United Kingdom is 
importing fewer oranges than before 
World War II. 


Mediterranean area 1953-54 orange 
supplies are about double the prewar 
level, and tangerine production has in- 


creased 3-fold; lemon supplies are 
slightly larger than before the war. 
Currency restrictions are still the 


greatest barrier to expanding United 
States citrus exports, Mr. Burke re- 
ported. If new trading means are devel- 
oped, as seems likely in most countries, 
the United States will share in supplying 
Europe’s growing citrus market with in- 
creased summer-orange exports up to 5 
million boxes a year, and possible year- 
round lemon exports of 1 million boxes 
since California lemons are bringing 
premium prices in all markets. 


United States winter-orange exports 
also probably will increase as Florida 
tests a new export program of a well- 
known cooperative in that State, which 
calls for use of a half-box paper carton 


as an orange export container. Grape- 
fruit exports are not likely to exceed 
250,000 boxes a year unless the United 
Kingdom opens its markets to United 
States citrus. 


HEINZ REVISES PRICING POLICY 


H. J. Heinz II, president of H. J. Heinz 
Company, announced Dec. 30 that a new 
national pricing policy for volume pur- 
chases of Heinz merchandise will go into 
effect immediately at all of the company’s 
sales branches in this country. 


Mr. Heinz stated that the company’s 
new pricing policy includes three basic 
objectives. 


“First, we are altering our prevailing 
price-discount structure,” he said. “An 
entirely new price schedule will include a 
two percent ten-day cash discount on 
orders of 10,000 pounds or more. 


“Second, we are expanding our ‘straight 
ear’ ordering privilege. This means that 
buvers may order any combination of 
Heinz varieties produced at any one 
factory and gain the advantage of the 
new base ‘straight car’ price. 


“The varieties that can be included in 
a ‘straight car’ will depend upon the 
location of the buying unit and on the 
varieties produced at the supplying 
factory. 


“Third, we will continue to offer the 
‘mixed’ car or ‘mixed’ truck buying-privi- 
lege where Heinz varieties are produced 
at several factories and shipped to one 
central point for redistribution to direct 
buyers.” 


Mr. Heinz also pointed out that the 
Heinz Company will continue its sales 
branch operations which serve as whole- 
sale distribution points for individual 
grocers, hotel, restaurant and _ institu- 
tional accounts normally buying in less 
than 10,000 pound orders. The company 
will continue its present pricing policy 
of 30 days net terms to these accounts, 
he said. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


President Clarence R. Barnhart of the Winorr Canning Com: 
pany, Circleville, Ohio is flanked by a pair of third generation 
canners, Vice-President Howard Orr (left), and on the right, 
David Orr, who personally supervises the quality control meas- 
ures to safeguard the firm’s reputation as a producer of quality 
canned sweet corn; lima, kidney and green beans; pumpkin; 
tomatoes; peas, beets; carrots; and cornmeal mush. A graduate 
of Ohio State, Dave was schooled in processing technique by 
Dr. Wilbur A. Gould, who has served Ohio canners so well. 
After graduating from the University of Michigan, Howard 
spent several years with the Federal Government, but just 
couldn’t get canning out of his blood. The two are sons of the 
late Howard A. Orr, 1935 and 1936 President of the National 
Canners Association. Mr. Barnhart joined the firm in 1910, at 
that time owned by Pressing & Orr. Photo was snapped at the 
Circleville Pumpkin Show late in October. Picture they are hold- 
ing is their prize winning float of 1908. 
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EQUIPMENT 
AND 


SUPPLIES 


 » 


TWO NEW MACHINES ADDED 
TO FMC LINE 


The Canning Machinery Division of 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation 
recently announced two new machines 
for 1954—the new FMC 15 valve Fil-Mor 
Filler, designed and manufactured by the 
company’s plant at Hoopeston, and the 
Key Froth Flotation Cleaner, for which 
the firm has been named exclusive dis- 
tributor in the United States, Canada 
and Hawaiian Islands. 


FMC 15 VALVE FIL-MOR FILLER 


The new Filler, according to the com- 
pany announcement, will fill a wide 
range of liquids such as brines, syrups 
and juices, at high speeds, ranging from 
125 to 150 46 ounce cans per minute, and 
from 300 to 325-6 ounce cans per minute, 
all the while maintaining an extremely 
high degree of uniform filling accuracy. 
Accuracy and speed on the new Filler is 
achieved by the new and different “Fil- 
Mor” principle, an FMC feature which 
assures the uniform premeasured quan- 
tity of product in each measuring tube 
prior to its being emptied into the can. 
The “Fil-Mor” principle employs an in- 
ner tank within the standard filling bowl, 
which serves as the supply receptacle for 
receiving fresh liquid, and also functions 
as a dam for the overflow of liquid from 
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FROTH FLOTATION CLEANER 


the filler bowl. Any gross adjustment in 
the amount of fill can be made by simply 
raising or lowering the inner tank, by 
turning a single hand wheel regulator. 


Other outstanding design features in- 
clude a bankable can track, which pre- 
vents spilling at high speed. The “no 
can-no fill” device is standard equipment, 
and all contact parts are made of stain- 
less steel and copper free nickle alloys. 
The Filler measures 43 inches long, 85 
inches wide and 57 inches high to can 
chute and a 50 inch maximum bowl 
height. 


Bulletin CMD-D-301-E describing the 
new Filler, may be obtained at the San 
Jose or Hoopeston offices. 


KEY FROTH FLOTATION CLEANER 


Unique in its design and operating 
principle, the cleaner employs a scien- 
tific process which selectively and auto- 
matically separates food products from 
the waste material and foreign matter. 
This flotation principle relies on the dif- 
ferences in “wetability” rather than den- 
sity of the product being cleaned and the 
foreign matter being removed. This 
variation in “wetability” allows the pro- 
cess to selectively attach air bubbles to 
the waste material causing a change in 
its effective density so that it floats on 
top of the solution. The primary food 
product meanwhile is allowed to sink to 
the bottom of the separator and is then 
discharged into draining reels. 


This automatic separation is achieved 
through the use of an oil-in-water emul- 
sion into which air is incorporated in 
small bubbles. A foaming agent is added 
to this solution to maintain the stability 
of the solution and emulsify the oil and 
water. 


The Key Froth Flotation Cleaner has 
proven to be most successful in the pro- 
cessing of peas and lima beans to re- 
move such waste as nightshade berries, 
thistles, weed seeds, and other such mat- 
ter. It is also readily adapted for pro- 


cessing whole kernel corn for the effi- 
cient removal of material such as corn 
bore, husks, and skins. 


With only one machine operator, this 
machine’s production, in some instances, 
has approximated that achieved by 20 to 
26 workers using the conventional sort- 
ing belt system of separation. It is re- 
commended for 8,000 pounds of peas an 
hour—6,000 pounds of lima beans an 
hour. 


The cleaner measures 11’3” long, 6’3” 
wide, and 8’4” high. 


NEW PRESSURE COOKER 


A new Hamilton pressure cooker has a 
full “super jacket”, heating entire hemi- 
sphere of extra large inner bowl. The 
steam jacket is equipped with a new, 
specially designed steam spreader to give 
faster heat-up and quicker processing. 


New sanitation features include tubu- 
lar legs with completely smooth, rounded 
kettle sockets, adjustable and vermin- 
repellent floor flanges, and highly pol- 


HAMILTON PRESSURE COOKER 


ished stainless steel surfaces for quick 
and easy cleaning. 


Available in capacities of 30-250 gal- 
lons, the cooker is designed for internal 
kettle pressures to 15 psi and steam 
pressures in jacket to 90 psi. Bronze 
safety valve is included with steam inlet 
fittings, and bronze quick-opening gate 
valve is furnished on bottom outlet. 


Silicone-rubber cover gasket retains 
shape under pressure almost indefinitely, 
and quick-opening steel latches provide 
rapid closing and opening. Baskets of 
heavy gauge perforated stainless steel 
can be furnished. For full information 
write Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, 
Dept. 2, 820 State Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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FIBERGLASS SHAKER AND 
DRAIN PANS ON DUDLEY 
GRADER 


Molded fiberglass shaker pans, com- 
bining clean-surfaced functional beauty 
with stability and strength, replace the 
stainless steel units on Dudley product- 
grading machines. The grader which per- 
mits capacity size-grading of such diver- 
sified products as shrimp, soft figs, dill 
pickles, carrots, sprouts, fruits and nuts, 
was formerly equipped with hand fitted 
shaker and drain pans. Rigid testing con- 
firmed that the porcelain-like surface of 
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DUDLEY GRADER 


molded fiberglass does not transfer, ab- 
sorb or impart undesirable effects; im- 
proves product handling while materially 
reducing maintenance and replacement 
costs to user. The size grader and mold- 
ed pans are produced by the Dudley 
Machinery Corporation, Mountain View, 
California. 


Promotion of a vice-president and elec- 
tion of two new vice-presidents at Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., was announced Decem- 
ber 14 by John E. McKeen, company 
president, following the December meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors. 


Officials involved include: Vice-presi- 
dent John J. Powers, Jr., named senior 
vice-president; Jasper H. Kane, director 
of research and development, named a 
vice-president; Thomas J. Winn, general 
manager of Pfizer Laboratories Division, 
named a vice-president. Mr. Powers 
joined Pfizer in 1941 as head of the legal 
department. Mr. Kane, a graduate of 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, has been 
associated with Pfizer since 1918. He is 
a leading authority in the fermentation 
research-production field and is currently 
director of research and development. 
Mr. Winn, who attended Creighton Uni- 
versity in Nebraska, had a wide back- 
ground of experience in the pharma- 
ceutical field prior to joining Pfizer in 
1950 as general manager of Pfizer 
Laboratories, its ethical pharmaceutical 
division. 
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ANTI-STRUVITE SALT TABLET 
DEVELOPED 


If you’re a fish canner, you could be 
losing customers because of “Struvites” 
—so says the Scientific Salting Co. The 
firm has recently perfected a new, much 
needed Anti-Struvite Salt Tablet. 

Struvites are more or less harmless 
crystals that are present in varying 
amounts in today’s canned fish. They are 
tasteless, colorless, quite insoluble in 
water, but are dissolved by stomach 
acids. : 

But Struvites have one bad feature— 
they look like glass, could injure the 
mouth, and at best have an uncomfort- 
able grittiness about them. Struvite 
(technically known as Magnesium Am- 
monium Phosphate MHexahydrate) is 
formed in canned fish from three chem- 
ical radicals which occur naturally in 
fish and shell-fish. These chemical rad- 
icals are magnesium, ammonium, and 
phosphate. This formation takes place 
only after the seafood has been processed 
and may appear within a few weeks or 
a few months. 

A patented Anti-Struvite Salt was de- 
veloped through the efforts of the 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, Ltd. 
With the help of the Scientific Salting 
Co., it is now being made and exclusively 
sold in correctly proportioned tablets of 
sodium hexametaphosphate and sodium 
chloride. 


These clean, easy to handle, inexpen- 
sive tablets will prevent the formation of 
Struvites and provide the amount of salt 
desired in producing canned fish. They 
can be ordered in sizes to fit particular 
salt specifications with the _ correct 
amount of sodium hexametaphosphate in- 
corporated in the tablet. The tablets may 
be deposited in the can of fish by a salt 
tablet depositing machine or by hand. 
They come packed in sealed No. 10 cans, 
6 cans to the case. 

The addition of the small amount of 
low cost sodium hexametaphosphate, 
according to a company spokesman, will 
cause no adverse effects on color, texture 
or flavor. Sodium Hexametaphosphate 
has a background of safe use in foods. 
The Anti-Struvite Tablet has already 
been used economically and successfully 
in packs of lobster, shrimp, crab, and 
flaked fish including Pollock, Cod, Had- 
dock and even canned codfish for babies. 

More information can be obtained from 
the Scientific Salting Company, 1530 
Hadley St., St. Louis 6, Missouri. 


Director L. L. Rummell, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, has 
announced the purchase of 68.47 acres 
near Wooster for horticultural research. 

The new addition, to the Experiment 
Station acreage, is especially suited for 
horticultural study because of its high 
elevation and natural air drainage. The 
new farm will be used primarily for 
fruit research. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 

JANUARY 7-8, 1954—cCANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

JANUARY 7-8, 1954 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ILLINOIS STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

JANUARY 18-20, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

JANUARY 18-21, 1954 CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P. Q., Canada. 

JANUARY 19-22, 1954 — NATIONAL- 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 23-27, 1954 NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 24, 1954—CANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Room B, Convention Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 25-30, 1954—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, An- 
nual Convention, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. ¥. 

FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, CANNERS & FIELDMEN 
CONFERENCE, Union Memorial Bldg., Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 2-5, 1954—1NDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND INDIANA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 3-4, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 7th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa. 

FEBRUARY 8-9, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION AND NEW JERSEY 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and -Fieldmen’s School, 
University, New Brunswick, 

FEBRUARY 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 
AND NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course, New York Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 
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News 


The Ohio Canners Waste Research Com- 
mittee are planning a meeting during the 
National Canners Convention at 2:00 
P.M. Sunday, January 24, in the Man- 
darin Room of the Traymore Hotel. 
Representatives from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, National Canners Association, 
and other state associations, and allied 
industries, will be in attendance for con- 
sultation. 


The Oconomowoc Canning Company of 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, will be quarter- 
ed in Room 666 at the Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, January 19 to 27 inclusive, 
during the course of the National Can- 
ners Association Convention. 


A. Lee Towson, Jr., Seabrook, New 
Jersey, was unanimously re-elected Pres- 
ident of the Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion of America at its 45th annual 
convention in St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4th. 
Named along with Towson were Walter 
Pretzer, Cleveland, junior ex-president; 
O. Keith Owen, head of greenhouse sec- 
tion, Terre Haute, Ind.; Harold Evans, 
potato section, Georgetown, N. Y.; A. C. 
Thompson, truck crops, Morrisville, Pa.; 
Paul Dickman, marketing section, Ruskin, 
Fla.; and A. W. Chambers, processing 
crop section, all vice presidents. Elmer 
Steil, Des Plaines, Ill., treasurer, and H. 
D. Brown, Worthington, O., secretary. 


Christmas was celebrated at the West- 
ern Regional Laboratory, Albany, Calif., 
with a staff party and a program of 
laboratory talent. Dr. Rolland McCready 
acted as master of ceremonies with the 
program including orginal skits, musi- 
cal selections and the singing of carols. 


Harry H. Howeth, Jr., of Milton Dela- 
ware, and Eddie McGinness, son and son- 
in-law respectively of the well known 
Hamachek representative of Milton, 
Delaware, have become associated with 
Harry H. Howeth, Sr., according to a 
firm announcement. The demand for 
Harry’s counsel and services, because of 
his background and experience in the 
canning and freezing of peas and lima 
beans, has been exceptionally heavy, so 
that with Harry Junior assisting in 
Service, and Eddie in Sales, even better 
service to users of Hamachek viner 
equipment is assured. Harry Junior has 
just recently returned from Korea and 
Eddie is a Navy veteran of World War 
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Phillips Packing Company, Cambridge, 
Maryland, makers of “Phillips Delicious” 
soups and canned foods, has announced 
the appointment of Town Advertising 


Philadelphia, to assume re- 
sponsibility for its marketing and ad- 
vertising programs. 


The second annual Pimiento Week has 
been set for February 11-20, 1954. An- 
nouncement was made by J. Edward 
White, Chairman of the Advertising 
Committee of the Associated Pimiento 
Canners. This industry-wide group de- 
voted to the promotion of pimientos in 
cans and jars was organized in 1950. 

The dates again have been set to coin- 
cide with Valentine’s Day, February 14, 
which ties in so well with the bright red, 
heart-shaped pimiento. 


Changes in the duties of sales depart- 
ment personnel have been announced by 
Standard-Knapp, Division Emhart Mfg. 
Co., Portland, Conn., manufacturers of 
automatic packaging machinery. The 
changes are effective January 1, 1954. 
Leonard D. Kniffin, Jr. has been pro- 
moted to. Assistant General Sales Mana- 
ger with headquarters at Portland and 
A. L. Mix, formerly of the Cleveland 
office, will be transferred to a newly 
organized territory comprising South- 
eastern Michigan and Northeastern Ohio 
with headquarters in Dearborn, Michigan, 

S. W. Capper, formerly with the St. 
Louis office, has been promoted to dis- 
trict manager for the Atlanta area and 
D. G. Kobick has been promoted to Cleve- 
land district manager. D. S. MacCallum, 
of the Chicago office, will head the 
Batavia, New York office, replacing D. S. 
Shields who takes over the New York 
City district. 

Clay Willingham, formerly of U. S. 
Automatic Box Machinery Co., has joined 
Standard-Knapp’s St. Louis office as 
sales engineer. 


Edwin Meier of B. Meier & Son, Inc., 
leading food brokers in the New York 
metropolitan market, heads a delegation 
from that company including Ted Meier, 
Charles Harris and Fred Barnet which 
will attend the National Food Brokers 
Convention and the National Canners 
Convention at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
January 23-28. 


Effective January 1 the address of 
Howard Griffin, Eastern representative of 
the Huntley Manufacturing Company, will 
be changed to P. O. Box 17, Narbeth, 
Pennsylvania. 


Roy A. Arata of the Arata Brokerage 
Company has been selected President of 
the St. Louis Association of Manufac- 
turers Representatives, Inc. for 1954. 
Other officers and directors include W. H. 
Nolte of the Carnation Company, ist 
Vice-President; O. C. Reichardt, Jr., 
Reichardt Brokerage Company, 2nd Vice- 
President; Fred J. Reiker, Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, Treasurer; A. C. Reichardt, Jr:, 
Grocers Terminal Warehouse Company, 
Secretary. Named to the Board of Direc- 
tors are: C. F. Weleben, General Food 
Sales Company, Inc.; Louis F. Vagnino, 
American Beauty Macaroni Company; 
August Kemps, Superior Sales Company; 
Joseph Terbl, George A. Hormel Com- 
pany; Ralph Torrence, Reynolds Metals 
Company; and Floyd Fehl, Russell Milling 
Company. 


Dency Henley of the R. H. MeVay 
Company has been named President of 
the Oklahoma City Food Brokers Associ- 
ation; Harry A. Thompson, of Lebanon 
Brokerage Company, is the new Vice- 
President; with John C. Holmes of the 
McManus-Heryer Brokerage Company, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


James E. Peeples is the new President 
of the Tampa Food Brokers Association; 
Al Candler Hicks, is the 1954 Vice-Presi- 
dent; while Earl W. Pyburm becomes Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. The officers named at 
the December meeting of the Association 
wiil serve for a term of one year. 


Because the firm’s production of 
specialties—pie filling, applesauce and 
such, have grown so fast that canning 
is no longer a broad enough term, the 
corporate name of the Comstock Canning 
Corporation has been changed to Com- 
stock Foods, Inc. Says a company an- 
nouncement, “We are going to keep on 
canning vegetables, you bet, as much and 
more than before, but our specialties will 
now be included in a more general family 
name.” The anouncement emphasizes it’s 
the same company, same products, same 
personnel, same plants, same corporate 
personality. “Everything’s the same, 
except the name.” 
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IN MEMORIAM 


A. F. Dryer, Secretary of the Indiana 
Canners Association these past 12 years, 
suffered a stroke in his office on Wednes- 
day, December 23, and died in the 
hospital the following day. Al, as he was 
affectionately known by his legion of 
friends throughout the industry, began 
his career in 1903. He was to receive his 
diamond pin in the Old Guard Society 
at the January Convention in Atlantic 
City. Actually he was only a month short 
of 50 years at last year’s convention, but 
would not accept the pin until the full 50 
years had been completed. 68 years of 
age, he was born September 6, 1885, in 
Sellersburg, Clark County, Indiana. He 
began his canning career apparently 
early in 1903, as a laborer with the old 
Snider Preserving Company, where he 
served as shipping clerk, assistant super- 
intendent, superintendent and district 
manager. In 1933 he went with Vincen- 
nes Packing Corporation as Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of produtcion. In March 
of 1934 he returned to the Snider Packing 
Corporation as District Manager. From 
January 1, 1937 to February 1942 he was 
indiana District Manager for Stokely 
Brothers. He was Vice-President of the 
Indiana Canners Association in 1940, 
President in 1941 and Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Association from 1942 until 
his death. Prior to his death Al mention- 
ed that he would like most to be remem- 
bere for his Association work, and for 
his efforts in the production end of the 
business. 

He leaves three sons, Wade, Fred and 
Allen. 


Guy F. Fowler, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the B. F. Shriver Company of Westmins- 
ter, Maryland, died suddenly on Christ- 
mas day. Born in 1897, Mr. Fowler, a 
native of Westminster, joined the B. F. 
Shriver Company in 1916, and spent his 
entire business career with that firm. A 
veteran of World War I, he organized 
and operated a prisoner of war camp 
near Westminster. He was a member of 
the American Legion, member and past 
Secretary of the Rotary, a Director of 
the Littlestown National Bank. A mem- 
ber of St. John’s Catholic Church, he was 
buried in that cemetary on Monday, 
December 28. He is survived by his wife, 
Nell B. Fowler, of Westminster, and a 
brother, Robert J. of Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 


James G. Leahy, 67, Superintendent of 
the Eastern Shore Canning Company of 
Machipongo, Virginia, died suddenly of a 
heart attack on Sunday, December 27. 
Funeral services were held at St. Charles 
Catholic Church in Cape Charles, Vir- 
ginia, on Tuesday, December 29. Mr. 
Leahy, the son of Martin Leahy of West- 
minster, Maryland, began his career with 
the B. F. Shriver Company under the 
tutelage of his father, who was the firm’s 
processor for so many years. In 1930 
when the Eastern Shore Canning Compa- 
ny was established, he supervised the 
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building of the plant and the installation 
of canning machinery, and since that 
time has supervised production of the 
firm. He is the father of James G., Jr., 
who operates the Thurmont, Maryland 
plant of Jenkins Brothers of Frederick, 
Maryland, and Pete, who is associated 
with a packing firm in Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Leahy and a daughter, Mrs. Richard 
Robins of Cheriton, Virginia, also 
survive. 


A. S. Uber, Purchasing Agent for the 
P. J. Ritter Company of Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, passed away Saturday evening, 
Decenmber 26, after several days of illness 
due to a heart condition. The 77 year 
old Mr. Uber had been with the Ritter 
company for 35 years. He leaves a wife, 
a son, A. S. Uber, a daughter, Mrs. 
William Holder, who is married to 
another Ritter employe, all of Bridgeton, 
New Jersey; and another son, Al. S. 
Uker, who is associated with Clement 
Pappas & Company of Cedarville, New 
Jersey. 


W. M. Tomkins, technical assistant to 
the general manager of Continental Can 
Company’s Equipment Engineering Divi- 
sion, dicd November 21, 1953, in Chicago. 

Mr. Tomkins, who was 60, joined Con- 
tinental in 1920. During his 33 years 
of service, he filled various executive 
pesitions in manufacturing, credit and 
engineering which took him to San Fran- 
cisco, New York, Montreal and Chicago. 


LARGE ATTENDANCE AT 
KRAUT CUTTING 


A record group of kraut tasters held 
the third annual kraut cutting bee last 
week during the Winter meeting of the 
National Kraut Packers Association. __ 

Members’ representing the major 
kraut-producing states attended the two- 
day conference in the Hotel Cleveland 
December 17th and 18th. 

Under the direction of Dr. Carl S. 
Pederson, of the State Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station, Geneva, N. Y., the 
largest number of kraut packers to date, 
participated in the cutting bee. They 
represented 66 per cent of the 1953 ton- 
nage of kraut cut this Fall. 

After the grading session, Dr. Peder- 
son reported that the samples tested re- 
vealed that the scientific production con- 
trol methods employed by the industry 
over the past two decades produce kraut 
of excellent flavor and color. 

Alden C. Smith, of Shiocton, Wisconsin, 
president of the Association, said that 
the large turnout at the cutting bee this 
year was an encouraging sign. 

“More and more of the kraut packers 
are taking a personal interest in these 
grading tests and their skill as graders 
is improving. We have now reached a 
point where the graders are in good 
agreement as to what constitutes good 
quality kraut,” he said. 

Smith pointed out that by developing 
graders within the industry, it will enable 
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the packers to classify their pack into 
fancy and standard types. 

With a high scoring or fancy packed 
kraut, the packer will be in a position to 
obtain a premium for this product, he 
noted. 

A dinner was also held during the 
meeting to honor M. W. Baker, who re- 
cently retired as deputy director of the 
fruit and vegetable branch of the USDA. 
Baker was presented with a memento as 
a token of his years of association with 
the kraut packing industry. 


NEW YORK SCHOOLS WANT 
CANNED CORN AND 
CITRUS JUICES 


On January 4, 1954, the New York City 
Board of Education will open sealed bids 
cn 5,000 cases of No. 10 corn, 12% 
thousand cases of 46 ounce sweetened 
grapefruit juice, and 12,500 cases of 46 
ounce sweetened blended juice. A net of 
5,000 cases of the citrus juices are for 
January delivery. Some of the corn and 
juices are for winter or spring delivery. 
Contact Mr. Louis J. Cook, Superinten- 
cent of School Supplies, Board of Educa- 
tion, Vernon Boulevard & 44th Road, 
Long Island City 1, New York. 


CLOSING MACHINE RENTAL 
ORDER RELIEF ANNOUNCED BY 
CONTINENTAL CAN 


Formal announcement that the Conti- 
nental Can Company has obtained a court 
order temporarily suspending the com- 
pensatory rental provision of the 1950 
court decree was released by the can co. 
this week. The news was announced in- 
formally in the Dec. 7 issue of this publi- 
cation. The original court decree, says 
the company announcement would have 
necessitated increases of over 75 percent 
in the 1954 rates canners would pay for 
renting container closing machines. 

The order, handed down by Judge 
George B. Harris of the Federal District 
Court, San Francisco, suspends for one 
year the provision of the 1950 decree that 
required all such rental and_ service 
charges to cover, completely, the costs of 
leasing, servicing, depreciation, insurance 
and return on investment after January 
1, 1954. 


Seeking modification of this judgment, 
Continental’s motion was based on the 
fact that closing machine rentals were 
reaching such unreasonable levels that 
canners were being forced to purchase 
the equipment, even when they were un- 
willing or financially unable to do so. 

This fact was brought out in testimony 
before the court by Peter P. Wojtul, Con- 
tinental’s vice president in charge of 
sales. 

Mr. Wojtul also testified that some can- 
ners had said they did not desire to buy 
the necessary machinery because they 
feared such purchases would tie up too 
much capital in equipment that might be 
obsolete in a few years. 
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OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS— 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


1376 
in use in 1933 


1888 
in use in 1938 


2833 


in use in 1943 


4047 


in use in 1948 


4621 


in use in 1953. 


USE—TO IMPROVE QUALITY, 
INCREASE PROFIT AND MEET 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


FRANK 


MACHINE COMPANY 
__KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN | 


m PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS & 
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easiest 
can handling 
method available! 


HIGH SPEED 
CASE PACKERS 


Cans are lifted, then gently pushed into 


proper tracks. Operator simply places 
empty case. Automatically fills and dis- 
charges case. 


Funnel cleared with every plunger stroke, 
minimizing impact. Two layer case fill- 
ed with each stroke. 


Exclusive variable speed arranger 
assures uniform can supply including auto- 
matic safety and clearing devices. 


HIGH SPEED CASE PACKERS 
and NON-STOP LABELERS 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


401 E. Oliver St. 


Typical plant installation 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 


CANNERS SHOW 
SPACE E7-D 
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REVIEWPOINT 


With buyers and distributors busy tak- 
ing inventory this week, making for 
little or no buying activity, it’s good 
business to study pack and stock statis- 
tics just released by the National Can- 
ners Association. Last week on this 
page we analyzed the California fruit 
and tomato packs compiled by the Can- 
ners League of California. This week 
NCA has provided figures for the other 
states, making the picture complete. 
Figures taken from those releases are 
reproduced below, along with the pack 
figures for canned fresh lima beans, and 
pumkin and squash. Also there are 
stock reports for asparagus, and pump- 
kin and squash. As mentioned last week, 
it should be borne in mind that the stock 
figures for fruits are sold and unsold, 
and a high proportion of the California 
stocks, at least, are sold. 

(See last week’s issue.) 


1953 PACK CANNED APRICOTS 


Actual Cases 


1952 1953 
Utah 39,722 a 
Wash-Ore. 55,468 44,767 
California 4,559,951 5,775,150 
Other States 19,512 7,463 


alin “Other States’. 

By can size (1952 in parentheses) the 1953 pack 
totaled 2,096,249 (1,954,216) cases of 214’s; 1,363,- 
601 (1,230,596) cases of 6/10’s; 1,612,995 (870,330) 
eases of 303’s; 616,312 (426,186) cases of 8 oz.; 
90,682 (101,906) cases of 48 No. 1T; 35,604 (60,- 
535) cases of 2’s and 11,937 (30,884) cases of mis- 
cellaneous sizes. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED APRICOTS 


(Cases—Basis 24/2%4) From 1952-53 


1952-53 1958-54 Percent Change 
Carryover, 

June 1 ........ 621,000 666,000 +7 
4,004,000 4,759,000 +19 
Total 

Supply ...... 4,625,000 5,425,000 +17 
Stocks, 

1,981,000 2,742,000 +38 
Shipments, 

June 1 to 

2,644,000 2,683,000 +1 


* Wash. & Ore.—27,416; Calif.—3,419,254 ; Other 
—6,884. By can size—1,248,187 cases 214 ; 1,128,501 
eases of 303’s ; 524,353 cases of 10’s; 431,589 cases 
8 oz. and 120,924 miscellaneous sizes. 


. 


MARKET NEWS 


1953 PACK OF CANNED SWEET 


CHERRIES 
Actual Cases 
1952 1953 
Utah a 
Wash-Ore. 827,715 
California .... 532,890 
Other States 24,349 


alIn “Other States’. 


By can size (1952 pack in parentheses) 1953 
pack totaled No. 303, incl. 300’s—799,251 (724,856); 
No. 10’s—247,977 (248,282) 8 oz.—216,585 (288,- 
197); No. 214%4—168,396 (298,187) ; No. 2—54,419 
(197,168) ; No. 1T—5,887 (27,919) ; and miscellan- 
eous—47,470 (32,366). 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED SWEET CHERRIES 


(Cases—Basis From 1952-53 
1952-53 1958-54 Percent Change 
Carryover, 

June 1 ........ 125,000 263,000 +110 
1,295,000 1,059,000 — 18 
Total 

Supply ...... 1,420,000 1,322,000 — 7 
Stocks, 

Dee. 695,000 655,000 — 6 
Shipments 

June 1 to 

ey 725,000 667,000 — 8 


* Wash. & Ore.—485,299; Calif.—407,827; Other 
—73,560. By can size No. 303—534,061; 8 oz.—138,- 
938; No. 244—129,496; No. 10—105,952; Mise.— 
58,239. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED PEACHES 


(Cases—Basis 24/214) From 1952-53 


1952-53 1953-54 Percent Change 
Carryover, 

Junel.... 3,899,000 3,152,000 —19 
19,334,000 21,100,000 +9 
Total 

Supply .... 23,283,000 24,252,000 +4 
Stocks 

Dec. 1* 10,134,000 12,828,000 + +27 
Shipments 

June 1 to 

13,099,000 11,424,000 —13 


* Calif. — Cling — 12,016,198, Free — 2,028,595 ; 
Wash. & Ore.—590,205 ; Michigan—102,184 ; South- 
east—53,230; Other—133,767. By can size—No. 
214—8,425,834; No. 3083—3,754,935; No. 10—1,399,- 
310; 8 oz.—861,605 ; No. 1T—328,250 ; No. 2—144,- 
013; Mise.—10,277. 


1953 CANNED PEACH PACK 
1952 


1953 
Actual Cases 


Actual Cases Basis 244s Basis 2%4s 
Michigan 402,157 388,157 212,027 204,780 
Southeast 432,981 420,623 488,031 471,680 
Washington & Oregon ..........ccccsssscesseseesesees 881,932 762,439 682,140 569,629 
California 19,732,889 17,634,510 22,708,145 19,742,726 
Other States 146,947 128,752 122,366 111,474 
U.S. TOTAL 21,596,906 19,334,481 24,212,709 21,100,289 


By can size (1952 pack in parentheses)——-No. 214—13,274,733 (12,961,633) ; No. 303—5,095,148 
(3,529,741); No. 10—8,890,150 (3,139,354) ; 8 oz.—1,344,020 (1,130,020) ; No. 1T—408,809 (594,- 
361) ; No. 2—133,270 (161,672); No. 300—18,646 (incl. in 303’s); Mise.—47,188 (80,125). 


1953 PUMPKIN AND SQUASH PACK 


Actual Cases 


1952 1953 

New York and Maine .............. 487,525 207,308 
Maryland, Delaware 

and New Jersey 379,903 77,559 
Ohio 299,855 98,290 
Indinana 375,910 90,808 
Illinois 1,266,913 950,262 
Iowa and Nebraska _ a a 
Western States . 1,095,403 792,516 
U.S. Total 4,449,018 2,546,443 


a Included in ‘Other States’’. 

By can size the pumpkin and squash pack totaled 
1,000,864 cases of 21%4’s; 732,068 cases of 303’s; 
513,126 cases of 6/10’s; 196,246 cases of 300’s; 
74,518 cases of 2’s and 29,626 cases of miscellan- 
eous sizes. 

“Western States’’ include California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Oregon, Utah, Montana and Washington. 

“Other States’’ include Iowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED PUMPKIN AND SQUASH 


Actual Cases 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


1952-53 1953-54 
Carryover, 

July 1 51,976 1,329,670 
Pack 4,449,018 2,546,443 
Total Supply . 4,500,994 3,876,113 
Stocks, Dee. 1* 1,736,181 1,912,383 
Shipments, July 1 to Dec. 1.... 2,764,813 1,963,730 


* East held 281,344 cases; the Midwest, 878,667 
cases; and the West, 752,372 cases. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED ASPARAGUS 


(Actual Cases) From 1952-53 
1952-53 1958-54 Percent-CMange 
Carryover, 

March 1 .... 865,898 938,297 + 8 
4,596,190 4,489,267 —2 
Total 

Supply ...... 5,462,088 5,427,564 —1 
Stocks, 

2,120,966 1,386,086 —35 
Shipments 

March 1 to 

3,341,122 4,041,478 +21 


* California held 653,932 cases; Michigan—165,- 
295; New Jersey—145,359 ; Illinois—238,805 ; Wash. 
& Ore.—80,062; and other states 102,633 cases. 


There were 715,018 cases of “spears” including 
salad points; 624,413 cases of ‘cut’? asparagus 
and 46,655 cases of ‘“‘cuts-tips removed”. 


Nathan Cummings, chairman of the 
board, Consolidated Grocers Corporation, 
Chicago, was a year-end visitor at San 
Francisco, Calif. to attend the company’s 
annual lunch and conference with the 
press and to present the new board mem- 
ber, General Mark W. Clark. He pre- 
dicted that his firm will make a net sales 
gain of 10 percent over last year in the 
present fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. 
He also predicted that larger crops are 
in prospect for 1954, because of new 
mechanization, new methods and greater 
use of fertilizers. 


January 4, 1954 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Quiet This Week Of Inventory Taking— 

New Pack Florida Tomato Offerings Limited 

—Southern Beans Quoted—Small Offerings 

Cther Vegetables—Can Shortage Upsetting 

Citrus Operations—Fruits In Good Shape— 

Sardine Holdings Light—— Tuna Quiet — 
Salmon Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, December 31, 1953 


THE SITUATION—The market moves 
over the year-end hurdle in quiet position, 
with a resumption in activity waiting the 
completion of first-of-the-year stock- 
taking by distributors. Considerable 
selective replacement buying will be re- 
quired during January, but it is likely 
that consummation of much of this busi- 
ness will be deferred until buyers and 
canners have an opportunity to get to- 
gether in Atlantic City. Holding the 
market spotlight this week was citrus, 
where Florida canners are operating 
under difficulty because of a tight can 
supply situation. The same situation is 
affecting Florida vegetable canners. Pre- 
dictions of an upturn in Maine sardine 
values were coming in for trade study as 
a guide for near-term buying policy. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors expect 
to round out inventories, insofar as pos- 
sible, on items in short supply before 
the close of the initial ’54 quarter. Where 
an adequate supply is in sight for the 
remainder of the current marketing 
season, however, it is indicated that dis- 
tributors will lay back and order replace- 
ments only as actually needed. 


TOMATOES — Florida canners are 
offering new pack tomatoes in a limited 
way at $1.20 for standard 303s and $6.75- 
$7.00 for 10s, f.o.b., with only limited 
buying interest evident here. There was 
no change in the tomato situation in the 
tri-states during the week, and the Cali- 
fornia market was also without change. 
Tri-state canners were generally quoting 
standard 308s tomatoes at $1.15, with 2s 


standard cream style golden 303s at $1.05 
were reported. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—New pack 
southern sweet potatoes were coming in 
for a little study during the week, can- 
ners quoting fancy whole sweets in syrup 
at $1.85 for 303s, with 3 squat prices at 
$2.40 and fancy 2%s at $2.75-$2.85. 
Standard 303s sweet peas were being 
offered at some midwestern points during 
the week at $1.20, f.o.b. Jobbers are 
checking over kraut holdings, with re- 
placements available at $1.40 for fancy 


APPLESAUCE—Buyers are expected 
back in the market shortly for additional 
supplies of applesauce, and the market 
continues in strong position. Most sellers 
in the east are quoting a minimum of 
$1.80 for fancy 303s and all the way up 
to $2.00. 


CITRUS—Can shortage keeps the pack 


“situation in Florida in a complicated 


position, with the shortage apparently 
most marked in the case of the No. 10 
size. Notwithstanding this bullish situa- 
tion, the market for orange juice has 
weakened and canners have cut their 
prices to $1.07% for sweetened 2s and 
$1.12% for unsweetened, with 46-ounce 
at $2.40 on the sweetened and $2.50 on 
the unsweetened. Grapefruit juice con- 
tinues quoted at 87% cents on 2s, both 
sweetened and unsweetened, with 46- 
ounce at $1.90. Blended juice holds at 
97% cents for sweetened 2s and $1.00 for 
unsweetened, with 46-ounce at $2.10 and 
$2.15, respectively. Fancy grapefruit 
sections are quoted at $1.45 for 303s, 
with Valencia orange sections in 303s at 
$2.25, all f.o.b. canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—California 
and Northwestern canners will not have 
too much in the way of carryover to 
dispose of during the January meetings, 
and it looks as though activity this year 


will consist principally of assisting regu- 
lar buyers in rounding out their assort- 
ments. There are no price changes in 
fruits reported from the Coast. 


SARDINES—Unsold stocks of sardines 
remaining in Maine canners’ hands are 
estimated at not exceeding 650,000 cases, 
and packers are talking of a 50 cents to 
$1 mark-up in their selling basis, which 
currently holds at $7.50, f.o.b. canneries. 
Pre-Lenten buying by distributors is ex- 
pected to make a substantial dent in the 
carryover, and may serve as the kick-off 
for a general price rise. 


TUNA—Trade demand for tuna has 
not shown any spurt as a result of last 
week’s advance in Japanese prices. 
Domestic packers have not made any 
upward revisions in their quotations, and 
are getting only a moderate call for 
stocks for prompt and nearby shipment. 


SALMON—There was no change re- 
ported in the salmon situation during the 
week, and quotations on the Coast were 
without change. Canners are pinning 
their hopes for an early upturn in trade 
demand on the industry-wide promotion- 
al drive scheduled to take advantage of 
the demand bulge which comes with the 
Lenten season. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Usual Year End Lull—tTrade Ripe For For- 
ward Citrus Buying As Can Strike Continues 
— Vegetables Routine — Northwest And 
California Fruit Supplies Limited — R.S.P. 
Cherries Also In Good Position. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 31, 1953 


THE SITUATION—The past week 
turned out to be the usual dud as had 
been anticipated. Christmas festivities 


1953 PACK CANNED FRESH LIMA BEANS 


Actual Cases of all Size Cans 


at $1.25-$1.30, 24s at $1.80 and upwards, Green Limas: Md. & Del. ya roy Total 
and 10s at $6.50. 
‘ Large 4,936 209 5,145 
way. Florida packers have canned small Mixed 78,153 81,901 704,804 864,858 
quantities, and are quoting standard Green & White 229,970 208,468 137,008 ane 
round cut green 303s at $1.25, with extra 
standards at $1.35. The market in other 
areas continues strongly held on the TOTAL 1,060,787 
2 limited stocks still held by canners. 


By can size the 1953 pack totaled 2,463,552 cases of 303’s; 597,837 cases of 6/10’s; 292,932 cases 
of 48-8 oz.; 14,410 cases of 48 No. 1P; and 8,508 cases of 2’s. 


The pack on the basis of 24/2’s amounts to 3,085,000 cases. The 1952 pack in actual cases was 
2,568,692 cases and on the basis of 24/2’s was 2,316,000 cases. 


CORN—Standard corn was offered out 
of the tri-states during the week on the 
basis of $1.05 for crushed golden and 


@ ie Eastern States include New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Tennessee, Georgia 
$1.15 for wholegrain golden. Fancy and Arkansas. Midwestern & Western States include Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
> wholegrain 303s are quoted at $1.55- Texas, Colorado, California, Utah and Washington. 
$1.60, with crushed at $1.40-$1.45, f.o.b. 
> canneries: In the midwest, odd lots of 
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MARKET NEWS 


highlighted the week and what little busi- 
ness was done was merely incidental. 

In the midst of the current stagnant 
lull, markets are generally unchanged 
with little to report insofar as price 
changes are concerned. The present un- 
settled can strike is causing more con- 
cern and the squeeze is on the citrus and 
dry pack industries. Any lengthy exten- 
sion of this strike could be serious in the 
above cases and the trade are torn be- 
tween a desire to cover ahead and annual 
inventorys just approaching. If the 
strike continues, January could bring 
some action on all kinds of citrus and 
dry packs. 


Most vegetable items have been hold- 
ing their own the past few weeks and 
there are indications of some price ad- 
vances after the first of the year if acti- 
vity gets back to anything resembling 
normal. Both fruits and fish continue on 
the strong side as canners are in good 
statistical position and any price changes 
will be upward. However, inventorys 
have the upper hand in Chicago and 
action will be nil until they are com- 
pleted. 


CITRUS—Florida canners are having 
their problems these days and prices are 
showing an upward trend. Problems 
could become comlicated if the tin situ- 
ation does not ease and the trade are just 
about ripe for considerable forward buy- 
ing. In the meantime, canners have fir- 
mer ideas and are now quoting fancy 
natural orange juice at $2.45 to $2.50 for 
46 oz. tins, blended at $2.15 to $2.20 and 
grapefruit at $1.85 to $1.90. Fancy grape- 
fruit sections are listed at $2.85 for 303’s 
and $3.50 for 2s with 404s at $4.00. 
Chicago buyers are not getting the quant- 
ities of unsweetened juice they would like 
to buy and they may have more difficulty 
later on. 


PEAS—Merely routine covers the situ- 
ation on peas with most orders now pass- 
ing for shipment after the first of the 
month. Prices have been mostly steady 
particularly on Alaskas as there has 
been some slight price shading on certain 
sizes and grades of sweets. Fancy 3 
Alaskas are bringing $1.60 to $1.65 for 
303s while extra standard 3s are selling 
at $1.40 to $1.45. Standards are any- 
thing but plentiful and are firm at $1.25 
for standard fours. 


CORN—Action has dwindled to almost 
nothing with prices unchanged from 
those last quoted. Indications still point 
to a shortage of fancy grade and if such 
develops as expected, prices will certain- 
ly advance from current levels of $1.37% 
to $1.40 on cream style in 303 tins and 
$1.45 to $1.50 on whole kernel. Tens 
have held up quite well ever since the 
pack began and are selling easily at $9.00 
to $9.25 for cream style and $9.25 to 
$9.50 for whole kernel. Standard grade 
last sold here at $1.05 and $1.10 for 303s. 
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TOMATOES—While there is very 
little interest in tomatoes at present, 
prices are at least holding steady at cur- 
rent levels. Standards are at a bottom 
of $1.20 for 303s, $1.25 for 2s and $6.50 
to $6.75 for tens. The trade are buying 
close to the belt and have been for some 
time as they have little confidence in the 
market. Catsup is the only item in the 
entire line of tomatos and products that 
is showing any strength. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—This mar- 
ket is now steady although, like every- 
thing else, interest is at a minimum 
during the holidays. Fancy sliced beets 
are moving at $6.00 for tens and $1.15 for 
308s while salad sliced are listed at $.95 
and $4.75 to $5.00. Fancy diced carrots 
are held at $1.15 and $5.75 to $6.00. 
These prices are below what they should 
be and normal buying activity next year 
may push prices back to more normal 
levels. 


BEANS—Fancy beans, both whole and 
cut, continue to lead the parade with 
prices very firm and supplies insufficient 
to care for demands. Buyers are also 
having some difficulty locating the kind 
of extra standard beans they would like 
although standards are plentiful. The 
latter item is available out of the South 
at $1.20 for 303s and $6.50 for tens with 
Wisconsin canners asking slightly more 
money. The situation on better grades 
is expected to be as tight or worse than 
last year a little later on. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—While inter- 
est is lagging at present, fruit canners 
in the Northwest are unconcerned as 
sales for the year will be up from last 
year anyhow in most cases. Supplies of 
many items are limited and prices are 
firm. Prune plums are scarce and tens, 


where available, are selling readily at © 


$7.75 for fancy with choice at $7.00. 
Fancy pears are on the light side and 
firmly held at $2.40 for 303s, $3.80 for 
2%s and $13.25 for tens while choice are 
offered at $2.30, $3.45 and $12.50 and 
growing shorter right along. Supplies 
of all berries and sweet cherries, both 
Bings and Annes, are in good position 
with prices holding firm. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — The same 
situation on pears exists in this area as in 
the Northwest with supplies limited and 
prices strong. Cocktail is the hot item 
and a block of No. 10 cocktail that show- 
ed up here recently was sold the same 
day it was offered with the demand still 
unsatisfied. Tens are now higher priced 
and while shelf sizes are still unchanged 
nobody would be surprised if prices on 
these sizes moved up any day. Cling 
peaches are limited and what few are 
offered are in strong hands at $1.70 for 
choice halves in 303s and $2.55 for 2%s 
while nothing is offered in tens. Apricots 
are in much better supply and are cur- 
rently offered at $1.90 for choice unpeel- 
ed halves, $2.85 for 2%s and $10.50 for 
tens. 


RSP CHERRIES—Michigan and Wis- 
consin canners are in good shape on 
cherries as supplies are well sold and 
prices are firm. Water pack cherries are 
offered at $2.15 for 303s and $2.40 for 2s 
with most canners sold out of tens. The 
short pack is having it’s effect. A few 
syrup pack cherries are still offered at 
$15.00 for tens in 60 degrees with 2s at 
$3.00 where available. Michigan canners 
have also enjoyed excellent sales on dark 
sweet pitted cherries with last sales re- 
ported here on the basis of $3.50 for 
large in 303s and $3.10 for medium. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Industry Generally In Better Shape—Dry 
Beans On Weak Side—Pears And Cocktail 
Get Special Attention—Applesauce Hard To 
Find—Concessions On Tomatoes And Prod- 
ucts — Pineapple Steady — Tuna Industry 
Facing Probl Sal Slow. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley Calif., Dec. 31, 1953 


THE SITUATION—The year 1953 rol- 
led to a close with the California can- 
ning industry in better shape generally 
than a year earlier. Packs generally 
were quite satisfactory with sales in 
most lines well ahead of those of the pre- 
vious season and with unwieldy surpluses 
confined to a comparatively few items, 
mostly in tomatoes and tomato products. 
Crops were quite large and weather condi- 
tions such that losses were few and far be- 
tween. Operating costs have been high and 
both canners and brokers advise that pro- 
fits will be less than in some years when 
packs were smaller. The crop outlook 
for the coming year is scarcely as satis- 
factory as a year ago, rainfall being less 
than one half that registered then and 
well below normal. The weather season 
has its beginning July 1. 


DRY BEANS—tThe dry bean market, 
taken as a whole, has weakened during 
the last few weeks of the year, with in- 
quiries especially light from markets 
where January 1 is the date on which 
local taxes are assessed. Canners and 
domestic dealers seem waiting until after 
the holidays and year-end inventories 
before making additional purchases. 
Growers are resisting recent price de- 
clines and increased quantities of beans 
are being placed under the support pro- 
gram. At this writing the index price 
number for dry beans is 209.7, compared 
with 210.8 a year earlier. Small Whites 
are priced at $9.40 per 100 pounds, Black- 
eyes at $8.75, Large Limas at $11.40, 
Baby Limas at $7.75 and Pinks at $9.00. 
Far Western canners are making use of 
more varieties than in former years. 


PEAS—In the canned fruit list, pears 
have been coming in for special attention 
since the release by the Canners League 
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MARKET NEWS 


of California of pack figures for 1953 and 
quantities in the hands of canners, sold 
and unsold, as of December 1. These 
figures indicated that on this date Cali 
fornia canners had but 375,994 cases on 
hand unsold, these being actual cases by 
can size. Reduced to the 24/2% can 
basis, holdings amounted to but 291,028 
cases. In the No. 1 tall size, holdings 
were but 8,419 cases, and in No. 2s but 
21,121 cases. Some new canned pear lists 
are to make an appearance the first of 
the year and these will reflect the up- 
ward trend. Some recent sales of No. 2% 
fancy have been made at $3.90, with re- 
ports of sales of choice at $3.45 - $3.50 
and standard at $3.20. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail and fruits- 
for-salad are about the strongest items 
in the canned fruit list just now and go- 
ing prices are difficult to pin down, but 
new lists are promised. Numerous orders 
are now coming in for No. 2% choice and 
No. 10 choice fruit cocktail and at least 
two canners are prorating deliveries on 
these items. Sales of No. 2% choice are 
being made at $3.60 by canners whose 
lists have read $3.40 in recent months, 
and No. 10s are also moving at higher 
prices, some sales being reported at 
$12.50 for choice by canners who opened 
at $12.00. In fancy fruit cocktail, sales 
at the year’s end were being made at 
$13.75 for No. 10s. Unsold stocks of cock- 


| 


tail on December 1 totaled but 45,972 
actual cases in the No. 10 size, with but 
5,114 cases of unsold fruits-for-salad in 
this same size. 


APPLESAUCE—Applesauce of Cali- 
fornia pack is difficult to locate and some 
canners are prorating. One canner is 
offering a late pack from out-of-State 
apples, with No. 303 choice priced at 
$1.70 and fancy at $1.80, and No. 10s at 
$9.00 and $10.00, respectively. 

TOMATOES—Coneessions continue to 
be made to move some items in the 
tomato list, especially in standard. Dur- 
ing the last week of the year sales of 
No. 303 standard were made at $1.25, 
No. 2%s at $1.80 and No. 10s at $6.75. 
Tomato juice is moving rather slowly, 
with the market hampered by offerings 
of 1952 pack at a discount. 


PINEAPPLE—Pineapple continues to 
move steadily at full list, with unsold 
stocks in good balance. Near drought 
conditions held down the pack in the 
Hawaiian Islands, the fruit running to 
smaller size and tonnage. Rainfall con- 
tinues light and next year’s crop may 
also be affected. Canners continue to 
keep mainland stocks at high levels to 
forestall losses from any transportation 
difficulties. 


TUNA—tThe California tuna industry 
has enjoyed a good year, with the pack 


keeping up well and prices at a higher 
level than a year ago. However, some 
prominent leaders in the industry, sug- 
gest that serious problems are facing it, 
problems not understood generaly by the 
distributing trade. The tuna canned here 
no longer comes from fish-caught off the 
California coast, but comes from far 
away waters, even from Japan. Tuna is 
getting much scarcer in the lush fishing 
grounds off South America, and no new 
fishing grounds are being located. Fish- 
ing fleets have suffered heavy fire and 
storm losses in recent years and insurance 
rates are now very high. The result is 
that no Pacific Coast shipyards, as far 
as can be learned, has orders for the 
building of any new clippers. Some of 
the larger canners are taking the pro- 
ducts of some of some of the smaller 
plants and plant consolidations are in the 
offing. Experts forsee additional im- 
portation of tuna from South America 
and Japan, with the greatest importation 
expected from the latter. 


SALMON—Canned salmon continues 
on the slow side at year’s end, with dis- 
tributors confining orders to small lots. | 
Prices onAlaska pack in this market are: 
No. 1 tall, $27.00-$28.00, halves, $17.00- 
$18.00; medium red, $20.00-$21.00, halves, 
$12.00-$12.50; pink, $18.00-$18.50;, halves 
$10.00 - $10.50; chums, $13.00 - $14.00, 
halves $8.00. 


if desired. 
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| Write or phone for full information 
; Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Portsmouth 


5&8 TOMATO HAMPERS 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers are made of 
selected hardwoods for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or Cellu-san treatment 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Phone 70744 Virginia 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.30 
Mammoth 3.90 
Medium /Small 3.75 
3.40-3.50 
Center Cuts 1.80 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Cut Spears 3.25 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 
8 oz. 1.55-1.60 
Pic. 1.75-1.80 
No. 300 2.25-2.35 
15.00-15.50 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........ 1.05-1.07% 
No. 303 1.65-1.75 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 9.00-9.25 
Fey., On Ung., No. 308......1.60-1.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 -90-.95 
No. 303 1.35-1.55 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 1.20-1.45 
No. 2% 2.10-2.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
New York 
o. 303 1.80 
4 sv., 303 1.70 
BIO, BOB 1.45-1.70 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std. No. 303 1.40 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Cut, No. 303, 3 sv......... 1.85-1.90 
No. 10, 3 sv. .9.50-10.25 
No. 10, 4 sv. 9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4sv. 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST 
Nominal 
OZARKS 
Ex. Std. Cut Gr. No. 308 ............ 1.45 
No. 8.00-8.25 
Std. No 1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FLORIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 3038.........0 1.35 
Std. Cut Gr. No. 303.......... 1.25 
Texas, fcy., wh., No. 303............. 2.10 
BO 10.00-11.00 
Fey. Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.75 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10.......... 8.00 
Std. Cut, No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States — 
Midwest, Fcy., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
WISCONSIN 
o. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.00-6,25 
Diced, No. 303 -95 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Cut, = 303 -90 
No. 4.75-5.25 
80/0 7.50 
60/0 6.50 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s...... -90 
1.12%)-1.15 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 10............ 5.00 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Fey. Sl., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.75 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303....1.05-1.10 
No. 10. 5.50-6.00 
Texas, Fcy., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 803 1.15 
CORN— 
East 
Shoepeg, Fcy., No. 308 ........ 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 05 
No. 303 1.565-1.65 
No, 10 9.60 


Ex. Std., No. 808 
No. 10 8.00 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.40-1.45 
Ex. St.. No. 808 2001.25 
028.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02, 1.05 
1.42%-1.55 
12 oz. Vac. 1.55 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 8 oz 95 
12 oz. Vac 1.40 
No. 303 1.15-1.40 
8.50-8.75 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
No. 3038 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.12% 
Fey., 8 1.021%4-1,10 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 9.75-10.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
4 sv. No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., 4 sv. No. 308......0008 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 -85-.90 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 ..7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 308............. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
New YorkK SWEETS 
Fey., 1 & 2 sv., No. 308............. 2.35 
3 sv., No. 303 1.90 
sV., NO. 1.75 
5 sv., No. 303 1.57% 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ...... 1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
MIpWEsT ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.40-2.50 
No. 303 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., 4 sv. 1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
an B DOB 2.00 
Fey., 3 sv., 8 oz. 
No. 10 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 808........:..01.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
B OB. 974%4-1.00 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 808.........0000+ 1.75 
ag Std., 3 sv., No. 303.. 40-1.45 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1.20 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack 8 oz.......1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No 9.75-10.50 
Downs, Mo. 1.90 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 300.......... 
No. 2% 1.40 
No, 10 4.85-5.00 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 808 ....1.024%4-1.05 
No. 2 1.12%)-1.15 
1.421%4-1.45 
No, 10 4.85 
SPINACH 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.70-1.80 
No. 10 6.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303............ 95-1.00 
1.15 
1.45-1.50 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
No. 303 1.07% 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 4,50-4.65 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303.......... 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 303 1.15-1.30 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
No. 2% 1.80-2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
INDIANA, Fey., Whole, No. 2 2.40-2.50 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.15 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.45-1.65 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Std., No. 1 1.02% 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
New York, Fey., No. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.40-2.60 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1.65-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303 : 1.25 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Florida, Std., No. 1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
o. 303 > 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif,, Fey., 14 oz 1.60 
No. 10 9.15 
1.65-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 11.25 
Md., 6 oz. 5.75 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T.......—— 
No. 10 6.50 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1 
No. 10 6.50 
7.00 
No. 10 6.75 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 


1.05 
1.90-2.00 


No. 303 
10.00-10.25 
Calif. 
No. 10 10.00 
Choice, No. 808 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 244 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No. 236 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.50-11.00 


S.P. Pie, No. 10 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water No. 303.......... 2.10+2.15 
No. 2 2.35-2.50 
12.75-13.00 
N.W., R.A., 1.45 

3.85-4.00 


No. 10 13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Vey., No. 2%..4.25-4.35 
No. 10 14.00 
Std., No. 24% 3.60 
COCKTAIL 
No. 
No, 10 13. 75 ) 
Choice, No. 808 2.12.15 
No. 24% 13.60 
No. 10 12.50 
PEACHES 
Calif., Fey., No. 308 ............ 1.85-1.96 
No. 2% 2.80-2.85 
10.00-10.40 
Choice, No. 1.70-1.72% 
No. 2% 2.50-2.55 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 2% 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 
Pie, No. 10 8.06 
Elberta Fey., No. 2 3.50-3.55 
Choice No. 2% 3.00 
PEARS 
Me. Prey. 3.80-3.90 
Choice 3.45-3.50 
Std. 3.15-3.20 
2.40-2.50 
Choice 2.30 
Std. 2.00 
No. 10 Fey e13.25-13.75 
Choice 12.50-12.75 
Std. 11.50-11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.4€ 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2...........0 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
PRUNE PLUMS 
No. 
Ch., No. 2. 07%- 2. 10 
No. 10 7.0 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2, Sw. .. -95-1.02% 
GRAPEFRUIT 
ORANGE 
1.0714-1.12% 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.14 
46 oz. 2.39 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 
1.05-1.15 
46 oz. 2.10-2.40 
46 oz. 2.00-2.35 
Calif., NO. 1.10 
46 oz. 2.10-2.35 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. IT........ 27.00-28.00 
17.00-18.00 
Medium, Red, No. IT........ 20.00-21.00 
Piak, Tall, Be. 18.00-18.50 
14's 10.00-10.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 13.00-14.00 
8.00-8.50 
SARDINES—PeEr CAsE 
Maine, %4 Oil keyless............ 7.50-8.50 
No. 1 Oval, Tom. or Mus.....9.75-10.00 
Calif., No. 1 11.50-12.00 


TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.00-16.00 
Fey,, Meat, 
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